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Thus the German katee, cat, is supposed to be an
imitation of the sound made by a cat spitting. But
if the spitting were expressed by the sibilant, that
sibilant does not exist in the Latin catus, nor in cat
or kitten, nor in the German kater.1 The Sanskrit
mar^ara, cat, might seem to imitate the purring of
the cat; but it is derived from the root mTig> to
clean, mar^ara meaning the animal that always
cleans itself.

Many more instances might be given to show how
easily we are deceived by the constant connection of
certain sounds and certain meanings in the words
of our own language, and how readily we imagine
that there is something in the sound to tell us the
meaning of the words. c The sound must seem an
echo to the sense.5

Most of these onomatopoieias vanish as soon as we
trace our own words back to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic,
or compare them with their cognates in Greek, Latin,
or Sanskrit. The number of names which are really
formed by an imitation of sound dwindle down to a
very small quotum, if cross-examined by the com-
parative philologist; and we are left in the end with
the conviction that though some kind of language
might have been made out. of the roaring, fizzing,
hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, banging, ^
slamming, and rattling sounds of nature, the tongues
with which u-e are acquainted point to a different
origin.2

1  See Pictefc, Aryas primtiifs, p. 381.

2  In Chinese the number of imitative sounds is verj considerable.
They are mostly written phonetically, and followed by the determinative